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David Gans, author, musician, radio show producer, on-line 
community host, and all-around professional Deadhead, is 
well-known for legally liberating and disseminating an 
enormous amount of music from the Grateful Dead’s vault 
under the auspices of his nationally syndicated “Grateful 
Dead Hour” radio show. David, who has been a Deadhead 
since 1972, loves his job as producer of this show enough to 
put up with endless politics, criticism, and hassles that go 
along with sitting in that much-coveted “hot seat.” Here’s 
his story: 

JOHN R. DWORK: How’d you get into the music? 

DAVID GANS: As a musician it was fascinating, life- 
changing stuff, because it changed my sense of what was 
possible within music. And, it was the most compelling 
music I knew about. Plus there was all this social charisma 
to it—I wanted to be part of this group of people that I was 
hanging out with. So there were a lot of good, solid reasons 
to get more involved in it, beginning with the quality of the 
music. 

What were your professional life experiences that 
brought you to your great involvement now? 

Well, I got involved in journalism starting in 1976 and in 
76, there was a free biweekly music magazine, called BAM, 
that started here (in the Bay Area). I was interested in the 
Dead most of all, so I pursued assignments relating to them. 
BAM had a column called “Dead Ahead” that somebody 
was doing, and I wound up taking responsibility for it—that 
meant talking to Eileen Law (in the Dead office), finding out 
what was going on, doing a write-up on the movie when it 
came out, reviewing a new album, interviewing Keith Olsen 
(the record producer) about Terrapin Station, things like 
that. I began getting larger assignments: I interviewed Weir 
in August ’77 and Hunter in November ’77. Then, I sort of 
just began working my way into that scene. I was interested 
in them and wanted to become part of their society, and I 
was naive enough and stupid enough to just keep hanging 
around and inserting myself into it, becoming friendly with 
more people in that world. This was before the real thick 
stone walls were thrown up in the ’80s, so it was easier to 
make friends with people. People in the scene seemed to find 
me knowledgeable enough, and pleasant enough, I guess, to 
form relationships. I was friendly with Hunter then, too. He 
was very forthcoming with things at that point. He let me 
borrow the originals of The Hypnocracy Papers, and I got 
copies of them made for himself and for me at a graphics 
shop. (In the early ’70s, Grateful Dead lyricist Robert 
Hunter conveyed his own slant on “Crazy Wisdom” philos- 
ophy through the Hypnocracy Papers, which were printed, 
at least in part, in the Dead’s own newsletter.) 

I guess the real breakthrough was in 1981, when Phil 
Lesh agreed to an interview; that was pretty rare at the time. 
Phil and I really hit it off. At one point, he was giving me 
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some long answer to a musical question, and sort of inter- 
rupted himself to say, “Boy, you really have done your 
homework.” So he was impressed enough with my knowl- 
edge to invite me up to his house and show me some music. 
And it was one of those great things, like the professor you 
get stoned with. That’s what it was like for me; I spent a day 
at Phil’s house looking at the conductor’s scores for 
Beethoven pieces and listening to music with him. And from 
that point on, I was hanging out with him fairly often, with 
Weir quite a bit, and I was just kicking around with those 
guys. By this time, I was writing for Record magazine, 
which was a national music publication put out by Rolling 
Stone. I managed to pitch a story on the Dead to Rolling 
Stone. Bob and Phil arranged for me to go to the Jamaica 
World Music Festival with them, on the press junket, for 
Thanksgiving weekend ’82. 

I also met Peter Simon, the photographer, and his editor, 
Bob Miller, down in Jamaica. I schmoozed with them all 
weekend, making friends with Peter, whose work I admired, 
and connecting with Bob Miller, who was a fellow Dead- 
head about my age. They were down there starting work on 
the book they were doing about the Dead, using another 
writer to work on the text and Peter as the photo editor. We 
stayed in touch afterward, and as it turned out, the other 
writer they had been using ran afoul of the xenophobes in 
the Grateful Dead and wound up dropping the project. 
Sometime in ’83, I think, Bob Miller called me and asked me 
if I wanted to do the book. I said, “Of course!” I had 
tremendous resources available to me: by then, I already 
had a suitcase full of really interesting interviews with those 
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guys, including a two-part Jerry interview Blair Jackson and 
I had collaborated on in ’81. But I began to do more, with 
this project in mind. 

That’s when I, through the good graces of Phil Lesh, was 
able to get Phil and Jerry together. That was unbelievably 
wonderful, the two of them feeding off of each other. There 
was also the night when I had Phil, Jerry, and Parrish 
together at Phil’s house—those were wonderful interviews! 
Lalso interviewed people like Harry Popick (who mixed the 
onstage monitors for the band for nearly twenty years): I 
had Harry and Weir together, telling some great stories. But 
anyway, the book, which was published in early ’85, led me 
to the radio show. In November of 84, KFOG, a local sta- 
tion, started a show called “The Deadhead Hour.” I 
appeared on the show as a guest on February 18, 1985, and 
I produced a piece, based on material I gathered for the 
book, called “Greatest Pump Song Ever Wrote.” It was the 
story of that song, which had an amazing history. Mickey, 
God love him, invited me up to his house for that, got the 
master reel of his album out, and did a test mix of the song 
for me. We began with the pump track and he added in 
other tracks afterward, showing me how the song was built. 
So I wound up with a reel of tape with all these isolated 
pieces: the pump, Bob’s guitar, the Insect Fear guitar Jerry 
did, and things like that. I also had Hunter talking about the 
song, Mickey talking about the song, Weir talking about the 
song, and several great performances of the song in various 
incarnations. So from that I produced my first piece for 
radio: a twenty-minute documentary about the song, and I 
filled the rest of the hour out with some rare stuff, “Satis- 
faction” from the Frost or something like that. 

And, of course, “Greatest Story Ever Told” is arguably 
one of Bob Weir’s signature pieces. 

Absolutely. Everything you need to know about his gui- 
tar style is in that song. And as it turns out, that was one of 
the things that really stuck in my mind most when I first 
saw the Dead. I was stoned to the gills, of course, but that 
guitar part from “Greatest Story,” the way Bobby played, 
just burned into my brain. But that radio show was being 
done by a very sweet guy named M. Dung. He was work- 
ing the morning drive shift—which has to be the most pun- 
ishing shift in the world because you have to be up at 3:00 
A.M.—and he also had a specialty show of his own on Sun- 
day nights. He wasn’t particularly a Deadhead, so he was 
happy to have me producing more pieces for him. Over the 
next few months, I wound up taking control of the pro- 
gram. I was really into it and had the resources and the 
blessing of various band members. Within a year, I got a 
call from WHCN, in Hartford, Connecticut, asking me if I 
would be willing to let them play the show as well. So I 
went to the band and got permission to syndicate the pro- 
gram. KFOG here, WHCN in Hartford, WNEW in New 
York, and another station in San Diego—they were my first 
four stations. 


At what point did you enter into a relationship with the 
Grateful Dead where you started getting music from them 
to play? 

Almost immediately, in °85. But it was very informal and 
unstructured at that point. 

Did you make a written presentation? 

Well, at first, when I was just doing it on KFOG, I asked 
and was told, “Okay, talk to Willy Legate [who worked at 
the Dead’s studio]. He'll give you some tapes.” This was, I 
think, even before Dick Latvala was hired. Then, sometime 
in ’87, when I began the distribution thing, I wrote up a pro- 
posal, told them what I wanted to do, offered a split of 
money—that kind of stuff—and they accepted. I sent it in 
ahead of time to Jon McIntire, and then I went to a band 
meeting and was granted permission. 

When you started getting music from them, was it digi- 
tal or analog? 

Oh, at that point, I was just getting it on cassettes or 
reels. 

Tell me about your state of mind: I mean, obviously you 
haven't just been given keys to the Vault, but you just got 
access, which was all but unheard of. What were you 
thinking to yourself? “What do I get? Do I get stuff people 
haven't heard before? Or do I get soundboards of the stuff 
people have heard and loved, but only had audience tapes 
of?” 

The first thing I went for was 5/19/74, because I had 
been to that show in Portland. The show was mind- 
blowing, but since there was only a terrible, terrible, terrible 
audience tape in circulation, I wanted to get a board copy. I 
think I also got some second sets. I just took pieces, really. 
At that point, I would go in and spend a couple of hours 
copying stuff onto cassette, but there was no real facility for 
copying, so I brought my own portable deck in—I did the 
best I could with limited resources. I copied a bunch of °77 
stuff; 6/9/77 had a really great “Help on the Way” > “Slip- 
knot!” > “Franklin’s Tower” from the second set, and then 
I heard a tape of the stickup that Bobby did, 5/19/77, at the 
Fox Theater in Atlanta, so I grabbed that board tape 
because I thought it was really funny the way they began the 
second set with this little stickup routine. I think I also 
picked out a “Scarlet Begonias” > “Fire on the Mountain” 
from Tuscaloosa in ’77. I just took fragments, and I didn’t 
keep any records. I didn’t really begin doing it in any kind of 
organized way until later, when Dick was the archivist and I 
began working with him—we’d get together and we’d just 
have a glorious time! 

Here’s the thing, though—in a way, it was not easy and 
it was not fun. It was difficult because the road crew was 
suspicious and mistrustful and uninterested in having me 
around. It’s funny, because I had been on good terms with 
everybody, hanging around, smoking joints with the crew 
and stuff before, in °82. It was around the time that 
McNally came onboard that my life started getting difficult. 








